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EXCAVATION OF THE ADENA MOUND 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. MILLS, B.SC. 


HE Adena mound, so named by Governor Worthington, and owned 

by his estate until a few years ago, was thoroughly excavated by the 

Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society under the direction 

of its Curator, during the summer of 1901. The mound is located 14 miles 
from the northwestern part of the city of Chillicothe, in the valley of the 
Scioto River. Standing upon the summit of this mound one could see, look- 
ing directly to the north, the noted Mound City, so named by Squier and 
Davis, and examined by them in 1846. The name “Mound City” was given 
to this group of 26 mounds embraced in one enclosure, square in outline, 
and comprising upward of 13 acres. In some respects this was the most 
remarkable collection of mounds in the Scioto Valley. About all of the 
mounds in the enclosure were examined by Squier and Davis and the prin- 
cipal ones were found to contain altars which were considered by them to be 
places of sacrifice. Looking to the south the Chillicothe group of mounds 
could be seen, which were examined by Fowke, Moorehead and others. The 
mounds of this group resemble in form Adena mound, but are smaller in 
size. Directly to the east could be seen the Scioto River, and to the west is 
the large hill upon which is located the mansion called Adena, which was 
the home of Governor Worthington. Near the mound, and at the foot of 
this hill, is Lake Ellensmere, which played a very important part in the 
construction of this mound. Directly to the south and about 100 yards 
distant two small mounds are located; these have never been examined 
but have been cultivated over, ever since the land was cleared. In 1798 
when Governor Worthington came to Ohio, he purchased the land upon 
which this mound was located, and it has since been owned by the heirs until 
Editorial Note. At our request Prof. Mills, the Curator of the Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society, has given a detailed account of the examination of this 
mound, in which we think the public will be interested, on account of its being the largest 


one thus far excavated. We are indebted to Prof. Mills and the Society for the pho- 
tographs and drawings with which it is illustrated. 
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a few years ago, when it was sold to Mr. Joseph Froehlich. Consequently, 
the mound had been preserved for more than 100 years. In the course of time 
the present owner found that it was quite an expense to keep this mound 
in a good condition, and as it occupied a large tract of fine alluvial bottom 
land, which was valuable for agricultural purposes, he decided upon its com- 
plete removal. On the 21 of June a contract was entered into with Mr. 
Froehlich to remove this mound, the greater part of the soil of which it was 
composed, to be placed in a cut made by the B. & O. Railroad, which is 
perhaps 50 yards away. The mound, at the time work began, was 26 feet 
high, measuring from the south side, 26 feet 9 inches measuring from the 
north side; with a circumference of 445 feet. The north side of the mound 
was covered with an undergrowth of small trees and briars, making it almost 
impossible of ascent, while on the south side it was not so densely covered 
and a path was easily made to the top, where the work began. Until last 
year the mound was covered with a growth of trees each ranging in diameter 
from 6 to 18 inches, but these had been cut down and taken away by Mr. 
Froehlich, preliminary to the removal of the mound. 





"SOIL 





FIGURE I. 


The outer surface of the mound was covered with a leaf mould from 3 
to 7 inches in thickness. As work progressed upon the mound it was dis- 
covered that it had been built at two different periods. The first period 
represented the original mound, which was 20 feet high with a base diameter 
of 90 feet, being composed almost entirely of dark sand, which was no 
doubt taken from the small lake near by, known as Lake Ellensmere. The 
second period shows the enlargement of the original mound on all sides. 
On the south side the mound was only covered with a few feet of soil, while 
on the north side the base was extended more than 50 feet; this enlarge- 
ment was carried up the side of the mound changing the apex between 12 
and 15 feet. This is shown in Fig. 1. The soil of the second period differed 
very much from that of the first; while the first was composed almost 
entirely of sand and was of a dark color, the second part of the mound was 
composed of sand of a lighter color mixed with the soil of the surrounding 
surface. In some places the sand was entirely absent, while in others very 
little soil was mixed with it. 

The mode of burial in the first period was far different from that in the 
second. In the original mound no burials were found until within 5 feet 
of the base line. The body at the time of its interment was enveloped in 
bark or a coarse woven fabric and then enclosed in a rude sepulcher made 
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of timbers, ranging in diameter from 3 to 17 inches. The sepulchers varied 
greatly in size; those above the base line were made by placing logs on each 
side of the body with a covering of small logs placed over the top. The 
sepulchers placed on the base line were usually made of a framework of 
timber, which had long since decayed away but the cast of which was still 
retained in the hard sand; this enclosure of timber, measured from outside 
to outside, was usually from 8 to 9 feet in length, and from 5 to 7 feet wide, 
and from 18 inches to 23 feet high. They were constructed from unhewn 
logs lain one upon another, and were then covered over the top with logs 
that were smaller than those at the sides and ends. After a period of time 
these logs would decay, and the superincumbent earth drop into the grave. 
With the sides and ends supported but no support in the center this would 
naturally form an archway of earth, which was clearly defined at the time the 
mound was opened. Ina number of instances the loose earth was removed 
from the sepulchers disclosing large rooms, some of which were Io feet long 
and 7 feet wide, with an arched roof, being high enough for a man to 
stand upright inthem. In the second period the burials were much different, 
no sepulchers were prepared for the dead and not one of the skeletons was 
covered with bark, and only one showed any trace of a woven fabric, this 
being preserved around a copper bracelet. 

The skeletons in the first period were much better preserved than those 
in the second; this was caused by the protection afforded the body, at the 
time of burial, by the sepulcher. 

In the outer mound skeletons were found from the top to almost the 
bottom, while in the original mound the skeletons were all found within 
five feet of the base line and below. However, the implements and orna- 
ments found in both sections of the mound were similar in every respect, 
but were more abundant in the first period than in the second. In the first 
period implements and ornaments were found with all the sepulcher burials, 
with but one exception, which will be noted later. In the second period 
quite a number of skeletons were found, that had no implements or orna- 
ments of any kind placed with them. 

The mound was removed in 5 foot sections, commencing at the top. 
In the first section, which includes the apex of the mound, we expected to 
find intrusive burials, but in this we were disappointed. The earth was 
carted to the north side of the mound in wheel barrows and thrown down 
its sides. In the second section a winding cut was made up the side of the 
mound, so that teams could remove the dirt, which was done by the use of 
wheel scrapers. The soil was loosened with picks, and the earth carefully 
examined. It was then shoveled back so wheel scrapers could carry the dirt 
away. Whenever a grave was discovered, competent men were placed at 
work to remove the dirt from around it with small hand trowels. All the 
skeletons were photographed in place with the implements and ornaments 
found with them. All changes in the structure of the mound were also pho- 
tographed. A total of 33 skeletons was removed from the mound, 21 occur- 
ring in the first period, or the original mound, and 12 in the second period. 


FIRST SECTION 


The first 5 feet of the apex of the mound was composed of soil taken 
from the surface surrounding the mound. The soil was first loosened by 
picks and then loaded upon wheel barrows and carted to the north edge of 
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FIGURE 3. 


the mound where it was thrown down the side. This section was carefully 
examined for intrusive burials but none were found. Five feet from the 
edge, and almost on the east line of the cut, was found a chipped hoe, 5 
inches in length, and 13 inches in width, which had evidently been lost by 
the builders of the mound as nothing was found near it to indicate that it 
had been placed there intentionally. Near the center of this section was 
found a small quantity of charcoal scattered through the soil which had 
evidently been intermingled with the earth at the time of its deposit there. 
A little past the center to the south side were again found small particles of 
charcoal, in this case a little pocket of ashes accompanied the charcoal and 
it looked very much as though a small basket of earth, charcoal and ashes 
had been deposited together. East of the center of the mound, and near 
the base line of this cut, was found a very large pitted sandstone, pits occur- 
ring on both sides. The stone was 8 inches long, 6 inches wide and 5 inches 
thick. This sandstone was no doubt procured from the hillside near by, as 
ledges of this rock are exposed in several places. [See fig. 2, which shows 
first cut of 5 feet.] 
SECOND SECTION 


The second cut of 5 feet which was commenced at the north side and 
carried through directly to the south, was far more interesting than the first 
cut. This cut was composed almost entirely of earth and sand taken from 
the surrounding surface, with the exception of the center, which was com- 
posed of a compact dark-colored sand, and so hard that it was necessary to 
pick it down before it could be removed. Fig. 3 shows a photograph of the 
dome-shaped sand which proved to be the top of the original mound. Near 
the center of this sand portion were found two fragments of human bones 
consisting of one small piece of the right femur and one small piece of the 
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left humerus. A little past the center of this sand portion was found a 
pocket of ashes and charcoal; in these ashes parts of the metacarpal bone of 
the deer and part of humerus of the wild turkey, were found. Just outside 
of this sand center to the east, and about 4 feet from the top of the 5 
‘foot cut, was the skeleton of an adult upon the right arm of which two 
copper bracelets were found. These bracelets were made from a rounded 
piece of copper tapering to almost a point at each end, the ends overlapping 
each other when bent around the wrist. Around one of these bracelets was 
a quantity of well preserved woven cloth, [Fig. 4]. Upon a finger of the left 
hand were found two copper rings, and these were also made of hammered 
copper, formed into a light copper wire, this wire was then bent twice 
around the finger and formed what is known as the spiral ring, [Fig. 5]. 
The skeleton was very much decomposed and but very few of the bones 
could be saved. Around one of the bracelets was found a quantity of woven 
cloth, which was very nicely preserved, showing the texture, etc. [Fig. 6]. 
Five feet to the east of this first skeleton was discovered the skeleton of an 
adolescent, upon the wrist of which were found two beautiful copper brace- 
lets, similar in every respect to those found upon the first skeleton, and 
having upon the head a head-dress made of large strips of mica cut into 
shape and pierced with holes for attachment, [Fig. 7]. Near the head of 
this skeleton was found a broken earthen jar which was carefully removed. 
Near this jar was unearthed a large square block of sandstone with cup- 
shaped depressions on one side. 


THIRD SECTION 


The third cut of 5 feet brought to light one skeleton. This was found 
near the east side, 12 feet from the edge of the mound and only 1 foot 
below the bottom of the second cut. No implements or ornaments of any 
sort were placed with this skeleton. It was in a bad state of preservation 
and only small portions of it could be removed. Near the center of this 
section were a number of deer bones which had evidently been carried there 
with the sand. A number of shell hoes made of the fresh water mussel 
(Unio plicatus), were scattered through the central portion of the mound. 
These hoes were made by cutting a hole through the shell for attachment 
[Fig. 8]. 

FOURTH SECTION 

The fourth cut of 5 feet was very interesting. Five skeletons were 
removed from this section. Fifteen feet from the north side, and almost 
upon the base line, two skeletons were found lying side by side; both were 
adults, the one being a male and the other a female. No implements or 
ornaments were placed with these skeletons. Both were in a very bad state 
of decay, but the arm and leg bones were removed in a very good condition. 
A little farther in from the north edge was found another skeleton upon the 
wrist of which were two copper bracelets. These were quite small, in fact 
they had been hammered down so that the wire of which they were made 
was less than 4 inch in diameter; they were bent around the wrist, the ends 
overlapping each other, very similar to those found in the second cut. No 
other implements or ornaments were found with this skeleton. On the 
east side, and 23 feet from the base of this cut, was found the skeleton of 
an adult. It was lying at full length, head to the north. Around the loins 
there was a coarsely woven cloth, but very little of this was saved owing to 
the advanced stage of decomposition. No implements or ornaments of any 

















Figure 13. 


Figure 19. 
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sort were found with this skeleton. Not far from the south side of this 
cut was found the fifth skeleton; this was very near the edge of the mound 
and might have been an intrusive or secondary burial. The skeleton was in 
a fair state of preservation, and the skull and bones were carefully removed. 
No implements or ornaments of any kind were found with this skeleton. 


FIFTH SECTION 


The mound had now been removed to within 6 feet of the base. Here- 
tofore we had commenced each 5 foot cut upon the north side of the mound, 
so as to aid the teamsters in removing the earth to the railroad cut. Of the 
last 6 feet only two were removed to the railroad cut, leaving the mound 
about 4 feet high when the work was finished. The object was twofold, 
first, the expense of the removal of the last 4 feet, second, the owner wished 
to have left a part of the mound to show at least where it stood; yet all of 
the dirt comprising the last 6 feet was carefully examined. 

The work of examining the last cut was begun on the east side of the 
mound. Commencing at the very edge and following the base line it was 
soon discovered that this line gradually dropped toward the center show- 
ing that the earth had been removed forming a hollow basin, in the center 
of which was dug a large grave, 13 feet 9 inches long, 11 feet 4 inches wide 
and 6 feet 9 inches deep. By digging more than 3 feet in the gravel 
below, it was shown that this was the beginning of this great mound. The 
first skeleton found in this cut was that of an adult, found within the original 
mound. This skeleton was placed in a sepulcher made of logs. Further 
examination of this disclosed the fact that it contained another burial, the 
two burials being parallel, but the skeletons being in reversed positions. 
Both were covered with bark, but no traces of cloth were discernible. These 
skeletons were the largest so far found, the first one measuring 5 feet 11 
inches, the second 5 feet 10? inches, in length. On the right wrist of 
skeleton number 1 was found a slate gorget [Fig. 9]. Directly between 
the two skeletons was found a tube pipe [ Fig. 10]. The pipe is made of 
clay, presumably fire clay. The whole is 4 inch in diameter, tapering to a 
point where it is only $ inch. The pipe is 4 inches in length and { inch in 
diameter. This sepulcher was constructed of unhewn timbers varying in 
length from 8 to 9g feet, and in diameter from 6 to 12 inches, although in 
several graves very much larger logs were found. These timbers were laid 
one upon another to a height of 2} feet, other timbers were then laid over 
the top and the dirt piled over all. In time these timbers rotted away and 
the superincumbent earth above would drop into the grave, and as the sides 
and ends were supported, naturally the center of the grave would drop in 
first. This finally formed an archway of earth above [Fig. 11]. The cast of 
one of the timbers forming the rude sepulcher is shown in fig. 12. Skeleton 
number 3 was found on the north side of the cut, near the base line. 
It was very much decomposed. The only ornament found with this skeleton 
was a bracelet made of bone beads. The skeleton was that of an adult male. 

Skeleton number 4 was only a few feet from number 3, but had a 
sepulcher made for it. Some of the logs which composed this sepulcher 
were 10 inches in diameter. The body had evidently been previously buried 
in some other place and later transferred to this mound, as the skull was 
placed in the center of the grave with the foramen magnum turned upward, 
and surrounding it were bones of the leg, arm and vertebrae. At one end 
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were the cervical vertebrae and bones of the hand and foot; at the other end 
were the ribs and bones of the arm and lower legs. Throughout the mass up- 
ward of 200 beads made of bone and shell were found. The covering over the 
top of this burial consisted of three layers of bark the outside layer being 
very heavy something like oak bark, the next layer of a thinner bark some- 
thing like the elm, the inside layer a very thin bark very much like the wild 
cherry or birch. Fig. 13 shows a photograph of this skeleton as it was un- 
covered in the mound. 

Skeleton number 5 was found on the south side of the mound lying 
at full length, head to the east and 44 feet from the base of the mound. 
This skeleton was 5 feet 8} inches in length, and was that of an adult male. 
Near the head was a spearhead of chalcedony, 4 inches in length [Fig. 14]. 
Two very large flat bracelets, made of copper, were found on the right arm; 
these were partly covered with cloth which was very nicely preserved by the 
carbonate of copper [Fig. 15]. About 3 feet nearer the center of the 
mound, and on the same level with number 5, was exhumed skeleton num- 
ber 6, which was 5 feet 73 inches in length, and was that of an adult female. 
On the right arm were found two bracelets made of copper; these bracelets 
encircled a boat-shaped ornament pierced with two holes, through these 
holes were strings which had been preserved by the action of the copper. 
These strings showed too, that the gorget had been attached either to the 
arm or to a woven fabric that was found associated with the bracelets. This 
boat-shaped gorget is 53? inches in length and made of limestone. Fig. 16 
shows the position in which the gorget and bracelets were found. 

Skeleton number 7 was found not far from number 6, but nearer 
to the center of the mound, it was that of an adult. The skeleton was 
placed about 43 feet from the base of the mound. No ornaments of any sort 
had been buried with it and it was without even having a covering of bark. 
The skeleton was in a bad state of preservation and only a very small portion 
of it could be removed. Skeleton number 8 was that of a child about 
6 years of age. The skeleton was placed in a sepulcher made of unhewn 
logs, and was 8 feet 9 inches in length, 5 feet 8 inches in width and 2 feet 9 
inches high, and was placed on the base of the mound. The bottom of the 
sepulcher was covered with a bed of fine gravel, firmly packed. This gravel 
at the south end of the sepulcher was 3 inches thick and at the north 
end 2 inches; over the top of this gravel was placed a layer of bark which 
seemed to completely cover the bottom of the grave. The body of the child 
had evidently been wrapped in cloth from head to foot, over this cloth was 
also a wrapping of birch bark, and then came long strips of wood, which 
were about one-half inch thick and 2 inches wide. These were placed 
entirely around the skeleton, and over all was another covering of bark 
which looked very much like the inner bark of the bass wood. Around the 
neck of the little child two strings of beads were found. The first consisted 
of about 50 beads made of bone and shell from } to $ inch in diameter. 
The other string was very much larger, and contained about 150 beads made 
of both shell and bone. The cloth found around the skeleton was of two 
kinds; the greater part consisted of a coarsely woven mat resembling very 
much the burlap of our present time; the other which was placed around 
the loins, was made of heavier and stronger material, but less closely woven. 

Skeletons number 9 and 10 were found on the south side of the 
mound and were placed together in a sepulcher made of logs which differed 
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somewhat from the other sepulchers so far discovered [Fig. 17]. The sides 
of this sepulcher were composed of large logs 15 and 16 inches respectively, 
in diameter. These logs were placed near together at the head and extended 
at an angle of 35° as shown in the drawing. The logs placed over the top 
as a protection to the body when placed in the grave, were quite large, none 
of them being less than 6 inches in diameter and the largest one 12 inches. 
The skeletons were those of adults, both being males, and were in a good 
state of preservation. Around the neck of one, 6 beads were found. These 
were about one-half inch in diameter and made of bone, finely polished. No 
implements or other ornaments were placed in the sepulcher. Skeleton 
number II was that of an adult male, also placed in a sepulcher made of 
logs which was 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 18 inches high. The skeleton 
was 5 feet 7 inches in length. Around the neck was a necklace made oi 
bone beads. 

Directly beneath this sepulcher and on the base line of the cut was a 
great fireplace, the ashes being 14 inches in thickness. This was very near 
to the grave which was found in the center of the mound. In these ashes 
was found a great quantity of burned mussel shells, also the bones of various 
animals. These were all calcined by the heat but enough was left to identify 
them. Those removed from the ashes were the wild turkey, trumpeter swan, 
Virginia deer, black bear, and raccoon. Not a particle of charcoal was found 
in this fireplace, showing that the fire had burned entirely out before it was 
covered up. This fireplace on the east side of the large central grave corre- 
sponded to one found later on the west side of the grave. 

Skeleton number 12 was that of an adult male, placed in a large 
sepulcher made of logs. This sepulcher was 12 feet long, 7 feet wide and 
2} feet high. The largest logs were placed at the bottom and measured 10} 
inches in diameter. In speaking of the logs which composed the sepulchers 
of this mound it will be understood that nothing is left of the logs but the 
molds. The bottom of this sepulcher was covered with bark which con- 
sisted of several layers. The skeleton was perfectly wrapped in bark, the 
outside being of a coarse quality and resembling very much the bark which 
covered the bottom of this sepulcher. The next two layers were evidently 
birch bark. Around the neck of the skeleton was a great quantity of beads 
made from small ocean shells; around the wrist were also a number of beads, 
but these were made in the shape of small disks one-fourth inch in diameter 
and were made of the leg bones of the deer and elk. This sepulcher was 
placed on the base line. 

Skeleton number 13 was that of an adult, and was placed about 
24 feet above the base line, and very near the sepulcher which was occupied 
by number twelve. The log molds of the sepulcher showed that only small 
pieces of wood were used in its construction. No implements or ornaments 
were placed with this skeleton. About 2 feet from the head of this 
skeleton was found a shell hoe, very much worn and which no doubt had 
been lost. Further excavations on the base line of the south side of the 
mound disclosed skeleton number 14, which was 5 feet 8 inches in length 
and badly decomposed. At the head were placed three large stone slabs, 
at the foot four and connecting the tops of the slabs were large logs 
ranging in diameter from 3 to 9 inches. On the right arm of the skeleton 
were placed four copper bracelets made of heavy copper, several of which 
were almost one-half inch in diameter, some of which were covered with 
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cloth. On the left arm were also four copper bracelets, identical in every 
particular to the ones found on the right arm. Around the head was a 
string of beads madein the form of disks, averaging one-half inch in diameter; 
these numbered upward of 200. Around the loins was also a string of beads 
of the same kind. At the feet were some broken pieces of diorite, several of 
which showed that they had been used while others showed that they were 
in the process of manufacture of some implement. Approaching the center 
of the mound it was discovered that a grave was located below the base line 
by the appearance of gravel which had evidently been thrown out of the 
center grave on all sides [Fig. 18]. The center grave was quite large, being 
13 feet 9 inches long, 11 feet 4 inches wide, 6 feet 9 inches deep, measuring 
from the base line [Fig. 18]. The bottom of the grave was covered with a 
layer of bark which extended up the sides of the grave and over the sur- 











Ficure 18. 


rounding surface for 10 feet on all sides. Upon this layer of bark, at the 
bottom of the grave, was the skeleton of an adult male, 5 feet 9} inches in 
length, with head to the south. The skeleton had been wrapped in three 
distinct layers of bark, and was in a fair state of preservation. The skull was 
badly crushed and several of the arm bones were broken, the tibia and fibula 
of both legs were painted red, evidently the flesh had been removed from 
the bones, the paint placed around them and the whole then covered with a 
plaster of mud. Around the feet and loins was found the remnant of a 
woven fabric, similar to the fabrics already described. Near the feet were 
9 large leaf-shaped knives made of flint obtained from Flint Ridge. These 
were finely wrought and ranged in length from 3 to 4 inches [Fig. 19]. 
Between the right and left tibias, but nearer to the right, was found a tablet, 
4 inches long by 2$ inches wide and $ inch thick. This tablet is made of a 
fine grained sand stone. The edges are all beveled, both sides being similar. 
On one side, near the center, are two long indentations both extending the 
long way of the tablet, also two other indentations at almost right angles 
to those extending the long way. This tablet was no doubt used in the 
manufacture of bone implements and ornaments [Fig. 20]. To the side of 
the right tibia and directly opposite the tablet were found two leaf-shaped 
knives, similar in every respect to those found at the feet, a large slab of flint 
broken into shape preparatory to its being manufactured into a knife, and 
several scrapers made of flint. Near the last mentioned flint pieces three 
incisor teeth of the beaver were found. These were not perforated, neither 
did they show that they had been worked in any way, yet they might have 
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been used as tools. With the beaver teeth were two pieces of rib bones, 
presumably those of the elk, one end of which had been cut square while 
the other was cut in the form of a comb, each piece having 6 teeth. The 
pieces were no doubt fastened together, as is shown by the drawing Fig. 21, 
as they were in this position when found. They were carefully removed, 
and it was supposed at the time that the comb had been made of one piece 
of bone instead of two. Each piece is 2 inches long by 14 inches wide. On 
the outside of the left tibia were 11 large awls, all made of the shoulder blade 
of the elk, and very beautifully wrought [Fig. 22]. They range in length 
from 6 to 11 inches. With these awls was found a needle 7} inches in length, 
one end having a very sharp, almost round end but gradually tapering and 
flattening toward the other end where it was pierced by a small hole 4 inch 
in diameter [ Fig. 23]. Around the head of the skeleton but mostly to the 
left were 12 awls made of the shoulder blade of the Virginia deer. These 
were in every respect similar to those found near the left tibia and varied in 
length from 5 to 6 inches. 

On each side of the head were found two perforated canines of the 
mountain lion which doubtless served as ear ornaments. Directly above 
the skeleton was placed a large quantity of bark, four layers being distinctly 
visible, yet from the quantity that was found it is evident that many more 
layers of bark were placed there at the time of burial. Directly over this 
bark was a layer of ashes 3 inches in thickness in which were found the 
calcined bones of two distinct human skeletons, one being that of an adult, 
while the other was that of a child. Various portions of the skull and of the 
large bones were found, showing that the human body had been cremated 
and the ashes and bones that were left had been placed over this grave. 
With these bones were found, scattered through the ashes, the remains of 
the deer, elk, black bear, raccoon, otter, beaver, wild turkey, trumpeter 
swan and great horned owl. These bones were freely mingled with the 
human bones. The bones no doubt comprise the remains of a sacrifice 
made near the center grave in the great fireplace spoken of, after which the 
ashes and calcined bones were gathered up and deposited over these remains. 

Immediately above the ashes was placed a layer of logs ranging in thick- 
ness from 5 to 7 inches. These were placed in the side of the grave and 
covered with small sticks. Upon this covering of small sticks and immedi- 
ately above the feet of the skeleton placed at the bottom of the grave, and 
at right angles to it was the skeleton of a male adult 5 feet 8 inches in length. 
The skeleton was covered with a layer of bark. No implements or orna- 
ments were placed with this burial. Finding the skeleton placed in this 
position might lead one to surmise that there had been a human sacrifice, 
and this sacrifice placed at the feet of the lower skeleton, yet nothing in the 
burial would show that such was the case. Some little interval of time 
might have elapsed between the first and second burials in this grave, yet no 
evidence was found to verify this fact. Immediately above the skeleton was 
placed another layer of logs, the logs being covered with small limbs. Above 
this was another layer of logs with brush and small limbs placed over the top. 
It is evident that no soil was placed in this grave, and only the dirt was 
placed over the last layer of brush and the mound heaped over all. This is 
readily seen in the arched roof made by the dropping down of the super- 
incumbent earth above, as the logs and sticks would rot away and let the 
earth drop into the grave below. 
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Fifteen feet directly south-west of the center of the mound was found 
skeleton number 17, which was that of an adult male, 5 feet 8 inches 
in length. The skeleton was placed in a sepulcher made of logs, which con- 
sisted of two very large logs, placed by the side of the body, and smaller logs 
placed over the top asa covering. This skeleton was noted for its singularly 
heavy bones. Upon the right arm had been placed a string of 15 bear claws 
which had evidently been used as a bracelet. 

Skeleton number 19 was placed directly west of the center of the 
mound. It was that of an adult male 5 feet 7? inches in length. Around the 
neck had been placed a string of beads made of bone 4 inch in diameter and 
4 inch in thickness. These disks looked very much as though they had been 
sawed out, so perfectly were they made. 

Skeleton number 20 was that of an adult male, 5 feet 113 inches in 
length, having very large bones. This was the largest skeleton found in the 
entire mound. Near the right wrist was a gorget, perforated with two holes 
similar in shape to Fig. 9. This is made of limestone. In the right hand 
was a large spear 5 inches in length and made of Flint Ridge chalcedony 
[Fig. 24]. Near the left knee was found a tubular pipe 5 inches in length 
and very well made. The material of which this pipe is composed is clay, 
presumably fire clay and is of the same material used in all the pipes found 
in this mound. At the right knee were found three round stones, which 
were made from diorite. They were 2, 13, and 1{ inches respectively in 
diameter. There is no doubt but that these round stones were used in 
making some implement of warfare. 





FIGURE 25. 


Skeleton number 21, placed on the north side of the mound, was 
perhaps the richest of the mound finds. The skeleton was placed in a 
sepulcher made of very large logs. The one on the outside measured 17 
inches in diameter and was 16 feet in length. The log which formed the 
inside of the sepulcher was 123 inches in diameter and 19 feet in length. 
The two logs were placed 8 feet apart, the top covered with smaller logs 
varying in diameter from 3 to 7 inches and placed very close together. 
Between the larger logs smaller poles and brush were placed. The skeleton 
was laid with its head to the east and upon a covering of bark which seemed 
to envelope the entire bottom of the sepulcher. Implements and ornaments 
were promiscuously placed in this sepulcher. The beads ‘were found very 











Ficure 27, 











Ficure 28. FIGURE 20. 
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near the skeleton. About 500 of these were composed of shell, and about the 
same number of bone and fresh water pearls. Near the left knee were found 
very large beads made of shell [Fig. 25]. Here also was found an ornament 
made of shell, no doubt the effigy of a raccoon [Fig. 26]. On the back of 
this efhgy were two counter sunk holes for attachment. Near the head were 
found three spear points made of the antler of the deer, seven arrowheads 
and three knives made of chalcedony from Flint Ridge. On the right hand 
of the skeleton were found three arrowpoints made from the same material 
as the other seven. The pearl and bone beads were placed around the neck 
in three strings, while the shell beads were placed near the right wrist and 
seemed to have been attached to a coarse cloth which evidently surrounded 
the loins. 

Near the left hand was found an effigy pipe [Fig. 27, front view, Fig. 
28, side view, Fig. 29, back view]. The pipe which is 8 inches in length, is 
composed of clay, resembling the fire clay found in Scioto County, which is 
further south but in the same valley. The pipe is tubular in form, the hole 
extending the entire length of the body, the large opening between the feet 
having a hole 2 inch in diameter. Within an inch of the top of the head it 
begins to narrow down to a very small aperture 4 inch in diameter. The 
mouthpiece formed a part of the headdress of the image. The front part of 
the pipe is of a light gray color, while the back part is of a brick red. The 
specimen is covered with a deposit of iron ore, which appears in smal! 
blotches over the entire surface of the specimen, the one side of the face and 
body being more densely covered with it than the other parts of the pipe. 
The effigy represents the human form in the nude state with the exception 
of the covering around the loins. This covering extends around the body 
and is tied in the back. The ends of the covering hang down and serve as 
ornaments. On the front of this covering is a serpentine or scroll like 
ornamentation. From the lobe of each ear is hung an ear ornament which 
is quite large in proportion to the ear and resembles very much the button- 
shaped copper ornaments which are so frequently found in the mounds of 
the Scioto Valley. However, none of these ornaments have been found in 
this mound, but quite a number have been taken from mounds in the im- 
mediate vicinity. In looking at this specimen one is struck with the close 
resemblance to the Mexican and Central American art. 

The next skeleton found was on the west side of the mound. It was 
outside of the original mound and was in a fair state of preservation. It was 
that of an adult male, 5 feet 8} inches in length. No implements or orna- 
ments were placed with this skeleton nor with another one found to the 
north outside of the original mound. 





Ficure 26. 











SOME CEREMONIAL IMPLEMENTS FROM WESTERN 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


BY W. J. WINTEMBERG 


HIS is the region formerly occupied by the Attiwandaron or Neutral 

Indians. It is here that bird amulets, gorgets and other artifacts in 

stone, vaguely termed ceremonial implements, are found in greatest 
profusion. The Neutrals do not appear to have had the art of making them, 
for very few are found on the sites of their villages. They are usually found 
sporadically, or near camp sites which, we have reason to believe, were occu- 
pied by an earlier and, possibly, non-Iroquoian race. 

Nearly all of these objects, we are safe in assuming, were non-utilitarian. 
They are usually made of beautifully banded stones, which are invariably too 
soft and fragile to have made serviceable weapons or tools. 

Bird Amulets. These objects appear to be found more frequently in 
this province than in any other part of North America. The Ontario 
Archeological Museum, at Toronto, has over 50 of these amulets, and 
many others are in private hands. Very little is known regarding their use. 
Many theories have been advanced. Mr. David Boyle, the provincial arche- 
ologist, says of them: “It has been suggested that these articles were worn 
on the crown of men’s heads as ornaments; that they were worn in the same 
way by women to indicate that they were married; that they were employed 
in playing a game; that they are totems of tribes or clans; and that they 
were talismans in some way connected with the hunt for waterfowl.’? In 
reference to the third suggestion, it may be said, that some bird amulets are 
remarkably like the ivory images of birds used by the Eskimos in playing 
a game. Several of these objects were exhibited by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Ethnological Building, at the Pan-American Exposition. 
The writer was struck with the close resemblance they bore to our amulets. 
Some of them were perforated at the ends.?, Of course, our amulets could 
not have been used in a game similar to that of the Eskimos, because many 
of them would have been broken. Not many broken specimens are found, 
and this condition is often attributable to the plough, frost and other de- 
structive agencies. 

A bird amulet, of which the writer has a cast, is represented in fig. 1. 
The original was found near Ancaster, Ontario. The head of this specimen, 
as viewed from the side, looks much like that of a mammal, but the tail is 
shaped like a duck’s. The eyes are much exaggerated, being large project- 
ing knobs. The back bears a number of incised lines which may have been 
intended as conventional representations of wings. Two diagonal lines 
cross each other about the middle, and short lines run from these to the 
sides. A somewhat similar, though more elaborate method of representing 


*Notes on Primitive Man in Ontario, pp. 67-68. 


*For excellent figures of similar specimens see Chess and Playing Cards by Stewart Culin 
(Report U. S. National Museum for 1896) ; figs. 43, 44. 
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the wings is shown on a pipe figured by McGuire in his American Aboriginal 
Pipes and Smoking Customs. [Fig. 167]. The hind basal hole of fig. 1 is 
bored through a small transverse bar. It is 2? inches long and 14 high. 

We find very few specimens in which the mouth is indicated. Fig. 2 
possesses this feature. It is made of nicely banded slate, and its length is 
43 inches. It is 14 inches high and 1 inch wide. The mouth is represented 
by a V-shaped notch, which is about + of an inch deep. The eyes are 
represented by flat disks, about one-eighth inch thick, with flattened 
peripheries. It was found near Innerkip, Ontario, and belongs to W. H. 
Burgess. 

A very rare two-headed bird amulet is shown in fig. 3. I have never 
met a single reference to an amulet possessing this unique feature. It was 
found near Paris, Ontario, and is in Mr. C. H. Roberts’ collection. It was 
nearly destroyed by a fire which consumed part of the business portion of 
Paris several years ago. It was afterwards found among the debris of the 
burned building, in which it had been kept. The fire has changed it from 
grey to a reddish color. It is 44 inches long, seven-eighths wide, and one 
inch in height. One of the heads is larger and lower down than the other. 
It may be that the tail having been broken, was refashioned, and given its 
present form. The eyes are represented by projecting knobs, and the usual 
“fore and aft” holes are present. 

Fig. 4 shows a peculiar bird amulet, made of banded slate, from near 
Washington, Ontario. It is 2? inches from tip to tip, 14 inches high, and 
the width of the base varies from # to $ of an inch. One eye is broken out, 
leaving a shallow rounded pit. The other is represented by a rounded boss 
which projects about 4 of an inch beyond the side of the head. The front 
of the head is flat, and there is no indication of a beak as in other specimens. 
The back is sharp; the sloping tail is broad and flattened at the back; and 
a hole is drilled diagonally through the corner of each end. 

Amulets resembling fig. 5 are common. It is made of grey Huronian 
slate which is nicely striped with bands of a darker color. There is no indi- 
cation of a head; what is usually taken to represent the head may also rep- 
resent the tail. A similar specimen, except that the “head” is much longer, 
is figured in Prof. Moorehead’s The Bird Stone Ceremonial. [Fig. 21]. The 
length of fig. 5, which was found in the village of Plattsville, is 44 inches. 
It is } of an inch wide at the base, and 12 inches high. The basal hole at the 
front is broken. The under surface of the head, neck and base are slightly 
convex, and it is conoidal in cross-section. 

The head of fig. 6, it is believed by some, was accidentally destroyed 
and afterwards restored, but I believe that it was made so designedly. It is 
54 inches long, and 14 high, and is made of a beautifully-banded dark-grey 
slate. It was found in Perth County. This type of amulet is a link between 
the bar and bird forms. . 

Other types of bird amulets have been found here but were not available 
for illustration. A few resembling fig. 31 in Moorehead’s Bird Stone 
Ceremonial were found in various parts of Western Ontario. 

Bar Amulets. Bar amulets are not quite so common as the bird forms. 
They are usually made of a long straight piece of slate, rounded at the top, 
with a flat base, and have a perforation at each end. Fig. 7 represents a 
specimen of this class. It is 7 inches long, 2 of an inch high, and 3? wide, and 
is made of the usual material. It was found in Oxford County and belongs 
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to W. H. Burgess, Drumbo. A farmer, near New Dundee, has an amulet 
which differs from most specimens in having one hole drilled through the 
top and not through the corner. The thickness of the stone at this end has 
been reduced to $ of aninch. I have never seen a specimen like it before. 

There is a bar-amulet in the Provincial Museum, the holes of which are 
made from each side.' 

Banner Stones. The precise use of these objects is also not known. It 
has been suggested that the crescent-shaped forms were bound on the fore- 
head, in place of buffalo horns, on ceremonial occasions. 

Fig. 8 is a type of banner stone most frequently found. They are 
crescent-shaped and invariably have terminal knobs. There are also speci- 
mens without knobs, and others which are nearly straight like a pick-axe. 
The one shown in the illustration was found in Waterloo County. It is 7 
inches in length (measured straight across, from tip to tip), and is 1} inches 
thick at the middle. The hole is 2 of an inch in diameter. It is made of 
Huronian slate. 

A similar one, except that it is more curved and not quite so large, is 
in the possession of Mr. W. Munro, Woodstock. The Provincial Museum, 
at Toronto, has two. 

Banner stones with thin lateral wings and barrel-shaped centers have 
also been found. The “butterfly” type is sometimes met with. These are 
often broken at the middle and have a hole drilled through each half, 
evidently for uniting the broken parts with a cord or deer-skin thong. 

A farmer, who lives about 4 miles north of this place, has a banner- 
stone resembling a double-bitted axe. It is shaped like fig. 103 in Prof. 
Thomas Wilson’s Prehistoric Art, but.the ends are not so expanded. The 
farmer’s specimen differs from Wilson’s figure in having both narrow sides 
concaved transversely. 

Boat-shaped Amulets. Boat-shaped stones are very seldom found. 
There is one in the Rathbun collection, Drumbo; but it is not hollowed out. 
Fig. 9 represents a peculiar and unique specimen which was found near 
Drumbo, Ontario. The stone has been broken twice, once at the end where 
the perfect hole is, and once at the other. As may be seen in the illustration, 
there are remains of holes at each end. The perfect hole is drilled through 
at an angle, apparently with a flint drill. A hollow, + of an inch in depth 
and one inch in diameter, has been excavated into one side. The top of the 
specimen is of an irregular shape, which shows that it was of some water- 
worn pebble, this side being left in its natural condition. It has been slightly 
rubbed down on the edges and on the lower surface. The material is a 
beautifully veined Huronian slate. Mr. David Boyle figures a somewhat 
similar specimen [fig. 49] in the Ontario Archeological Report for 1894. 
One side of this specimen seems to have been broken off, leaving a large 
hole in the middle. 

It is impossible to say for what purpose such specimens were used. 
They are evidently related to the boat amulets. According to a Mohawk 
medicine woman these boat-shaped stones are “amulets or charms to enable 
the witches to ferry themselves over streams of water, as the broomstick 
serves modern witches for flight through the air. If this object should be 


lost, it was believed that her power of flight or passage was gone.’ 


*Fig. 183 in Boyle’s Notes on Primitive Man in Ontario. 
“Wilson, Prehistoric Art (Report U. S. National Museum, 1896, p. 457). 
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Gorgets or Tablets, and Pendants. These are supposed to have been 
worn as personal ornaments. Those with a single perforation and sharpened 
end may have been used as tools. 

Typical forms of gorgets are shown in figs. 10 and 11. Other specimens 
of the same type as fig. 10, but with convex edges are sometimes met with. 
A gorget with one end coming to an obtuse point, but otherwise shaped 
like fig. 11 was found near Drumbo some years ago. A fragment of another, 
in the Rathbun collection, is also of this type, but has a broad cutting edge 
at one end. Both figs. 10 and 11 are of Huronian slate and were found near 
Drumbo. A few round disk-shaped gorgets, with a median perforation, 
were found near this village some years ago, but were, unfortunately, lost 
before the writer saw them. 

Fig. 12 shows a peculiar gorget, which received its form through 
natural rather than through artificial means. Very little rubbing has been 
done on it and this only to remove the more prominent irregularities on its 
edges. The sides, except near the pointed end, were not polished. The 
holes also are very rudely made. The length of this singular object is 4} 
inches and it is 13 wide. 

Fig. 13 is figured solely because of the material which is porphyritic 
diabase, and which is rarely used. It is of a dark green color mottled with 
yellowish-white. The dark portions are also stippled with small black dots. 
It is nicely polished and the edges are nearly all perfect. The material is 
very hard and, considering this, the gorget is very well made indeed. The 
holes appear to have been bored with a solid wooden drill aided with water 
and sharp sand. The strize characteristic of perforations made with stone 
drills are entirely wanting. The holes are also drilled entirely through and 
not from both sides as is usually the case. These holes are } of an inch in 
diameter on one side and only 4 on the other, and are slightly worn. This 
interesting specimen was found near Plattsville, Ontario. 

Although fig. 14 is not very well made, it possesses one feature which 
we have not observed before. There are four holes which are deeply coun- 
tersunk on the side opposite the one shown in the illustration. The central 
holes are close together, and as may be seen in the figure, a piece has been 
gouged out of the edge of each hole. This may have been done to prevent 
the cord from being cut by the edges of the holes. This cord might have 
been passed through these holes and then through the two at the ends, for 
this would have kept the gorget in a horizontal position on the wearer’s 
breast. All the holes are considerably worn. The length of this gorget, 
which is made of red slate, is 44 inches, and the width 14. One of the ends 
has been brought to a cutting edge, and the other also appears to have been 
sharpened, but is broken. It was found near Drumbo. 

A reddish-brown slate gorget with a sharp cutting edge at one end is 
shown in fig. 15. The sides have been nicely polished and it is altogether 
a very symmetrically shaped specimen. It was originally much longer for 
at one end there is the remains of a hole. A piece must have been broken off 
while making the perforation, and the fractured edge was then partly ground 
level, and another hole was made about 4} of an inch away from the first. 
This hole shows signs of abrasion. One of this gorget’s most interesting 
features is the presence of a number of notches on two of its edges; one of 
which is shown in the illustration. Whether these are merely for ornament 
or as a tally it is impossible to say. I doubt if it ever was used as a cutting 














13. Gorget of porphyritic diabase found near Plattsville. 


14. Gorget with four holes, 

Gorget or pendant, near 
18. Gorget or pendant with teeth cut in at 
19. Broken Gorget, Drumbo. 21. Pendant, 
23. Small, pear shaped pendant, Neutral village site, Ox- 


Drumbo. 15. Gorget with cutting edge, Washington. 16. 
Plattsville. 17. Gorget or Tool, Drumbo. 
an angle on the lower edge, Drumbo. 
Drumbo, 22. Pendant, Drumbo. 
ford Co. 
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instrument, although the sharpened end may indicate such a function. It 
was found near this village. 

One of the features of the preceding illustration is encountered in fig. 
16, namely, the sharp cutting edge on one end. In this specimen, however, 
the hole is near the sharpened end. The edge is slightly chipped; perhaps 
from use. The hole is $ inch in diameter and was drilled in the usual way. 
It shows signs of wear on the inside. It is made of a dark Huronian slate; 
is 44 inches long, 2 in width, and 2 of an inch thick, and was found near 
Plattsville, Ontario. 

Fig. 17 also has a sharpened end. It is made of a piece of slate. Very 
little work has been expended on it. The edges are convex and converging 
symmetrically come to a point at one end. The cutting edge is moderately 
sharp. The hole is about 2} inches from the pointed end, and is } of an inch 
in diameter. This specimen is 6 inches long, 2} wide, and 2 of an inch thick. 
and was found near Drumbo. 

The specimen represented by fig. 18 is somewhat unique. On the lower 
edge a number of teeth have been cut in at an angle, but for what purpose it 
is difficult to explain. This specimen is of striped slate and was found in 
Oxford county. 

Fig. 19 is of slate and is broken. It is hard to say what the other end 
was like. The top end has been notched and the shape otherwise is very 
unusual. It was found south of Drumbo, Ontario. 

Figs. 20 to 22 represent common forms of slate pendants from Oxford 
county. 

A small pear-shaped pendant made of black slate, from an Indian village 
site, is shown in fig. 23. The marks shown on the side were made by using 
a rudely chipped drill to make the perforation. The other side also has 
similar marks about ! of an inch away from the hole. 


JACQUES DE MORGAN 


BY MAJ. ALFRED R. CALHOUN 


REAT explorers and archeologists, like great poets and great 
orators, are born, not made. When, in 1813, Dr. Thomas Young 
discovered in the black face of the Rosetta Stone, brought by the 
victorious English fleet to London, the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, the 
most sanguine scholar did not dream of the wonderful old world that this 
key was to bring as a new world to us. In practical archeology, as in many 
other sciences, the English and French have been generous rivals from the 
days of Newton to the present. That on which, the English scholar Young 
turned the first glimmer of light, Champolion, the French scholar, made 
clear as a mountain peak under the midday sun. But while the workers 
for truth belong to the world and not to a nation, France may well feel 
proud of Jacques de Morgan, a man still in the prime of life; a man with 
the physical strength, and the mental powers and culture that command 
place and wealth, but who for love of truth has given the get-thee-behind- 
me-Satan to all temptations that would swerve him from its investigations. 
Jacques de Morgan was born near Blois, France, on June 3, 1857. 
His mother’s maiden name, Marie de Calonne, has in it a suggestion of 
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Belgian descent. That the de Morgan family was cultured and in good 
circumstances is shown by the fact that Jacques, the second son, had the 
best educational advantages. The youth, who was to become famous in a 
field so uninviting to the young and ambitious of this day, was educated 
at Cherbourg and in the School of Mines in Paris, with a view to his be- 
coming an engineer. 

Aiter graduating with honors from the School of Mines, Jacques de 
Morgan made an extended tour through Bohemia, Denmark and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. That this travel was not for pleasure was made evident 
by his publication in 1882, when he was 25 years of age, of a work entitled 
Geologie de la Boheme, that attracted the favorable attention of geologists. 

Obeying the bent of his genius, de Morgan went to India in 1883, 
where he made a careful study of the mighty ruins of that wonderful land; 
ruins that to him had a more absorbing interest than the teeming millions 
about him, or the great engineering achievements of the English conquerors. 
In 1884 the young scientist, in a semi-official capacity, visited Malacca, 
much of which was, up to his coming, almost a terra incognita, particularly 
that part of the peninsula back from the coast. He made the first map of 
the but little known kingdoms of Perak and Patini, and his accounts of 
those countries showed that he united the finest descriptive powers with 
scientific accuracy and scholarly fidelity. 

While young men of Jacques de Morgan’s age were loafing in the Latin 
quarter, or hoping for good fortune to meet them in the Cafe Chantant, 
he, in 1886, was sent by the French Government on a scientific expedition 
to Russian Armenia. The result of this tour was his book entitled Mission 
Scientifique au Caucase, studies of the archzology and history of that region. 
This was published in Paris in 1889, and added largely to his literary and 
scientific fame. After nearly 3 years in Armenia, during which he mastered 
every language within reach, de Morgan was ordered to Persia in the same 
interests. He began work at Teheran, November 23, 1889, and explored 
that country with characteristic energy and care for 2 years. He returned 
to Paris in December, 1891, to find that not only France but the learned 
world had come to admire his efforts and respect his name. Mission Scien- 
tifique au Perse, published in 5 volumes, with maps and illustrations, in 1894, 
was the outcome of this expedition. 

In 1892 Jacques de Morgan, to whom it would seem his Government 
was determined to give no rest, was sent to Egypt to take the place of 
M. Grebault, who for some years has had the chief direction of the explora- 
tions in the buried cities and tombs of that land. Up to this time de Morgan 
had done enough to entitle him to a foremost place among the great 
archeologists of the century, but there were yet greater things before him, 
and in sending him to Egypt the French Government placed the right man 
in the right place. His spade and his pen have been ceaselessly active. To 
the latter we owe among other works and papers the Catalogue of the Gizeh 
Museum; L’Elamet l’origine des l’ Invasion des Pasteurs dans la valle du Nile; 
Dicouverte du Mastaha de Ptah-Chepses. 

De Morgan’s work on Persia is by all odds the most valuable that has 
yet appeared on the archeology of that country, and yet he modestly tells 
us that he has but skimmed the surface of his subject and but hinted at its 
possibilities. Not the least interesting part of this most interesting book 
are the pages in which he tells, in a casual way, of the intense conservatism 
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of that still ancient land, of the obstacles which not only the ignorant 
peasants but the more enlightened (?) officials placed in his way, and when 
he returned to Persia to begin the great work in which he is now engaged, 
he found the same obstacles on the part of the natives again confronting 
him. 

In 1898, the French Government having obtained the exclusive right 
to carry on explorations in Persia, M. de Morgan left Egypt and the follow- 
ing winter began excavations on the site of Ancient Susa. His work there 
has been attended with marvelous success. The results thus far are second 
only to those of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur in Babylonia. 

Of splendid physique, still in the prime of a most successful life, full of 
energy, skillful in resources, and tireless in effort, but above all, intensely in 
love with the work to which he has devoted his life, what may we not expect 
from this remarkable man? The scientific world waits for the last news 
from de Morgan as the general public watches for despatches from warring 
nations, or the business world for market reports. He sends us news of dead 
dynasties which are more interesting than the doings of living ones. He 
removes the mould of ages from buried cities that were once grander than 
our populous marts. De Morgan is resurrecting the past, and giving a vital 
interest to the doings of men whose names but for his effort would remain 


buried forever in the sandy oblivion that has so long enshrouded their 
tombs. 
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AT PHAISTOS near Gortys in Crete the Italian Archeological Expedition 
has discovered what they suppose to be one of the oldest Greek theaters. 

SOME INK FOUND IN A ROMAN VILLA at Vertault has been analyzed 
by M. Leidié. He found that it consisted mainly of lampblack with traces of 
copper, tin, iron and chalk. Evidently the ancient Romans used ink quite similar 
to our Indian ink. 

TWO VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS have recently been found by Prof. 
Seybold in the famous collection of Arabic Manuscripts at the Library of Tubin- 
gen. One is a treatise on “Points and Circles” which expounds the inner mysteries 
of the doctrine and ritual of the Druses of Lebanon, the other, what is supposed 
to be the oldest manuscript of the “Thousand and One Nights” which contains 
a story not found in any of the other known collections of these stories. 

THE REPORT OF THE MINUSINSK MUSEUM for the year ending 
with January, 1902, shows an amount of vitality in that out-of-the-way Siberian 
town which is very surprising. They have added to their collections during 1901, 
2,357 specimens, which brings their total number tabulated up to 56,503. On 
subjects of natural history they have 19,245 specimens, 70 of which were added 
this last year. Of anthropological subjects they have 515, of ethnological, 2,674, 
cf archeological, 14,875, besides other collections. During the year there were 
added 320 ethnological and 1,257 archeological specimens. Practically all of 
these collections are local ones, from the Steppes of Minusinsk and the neigh- 
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boring mountains. (See illustrations, vol. I, part I, pp. 9-12.) Mr. Martianoff, 
the founder of this museum, wishes to have the statement, made in our 
January number, that he had been an exile, corrected. He writes that he 
came to Minusinsk of his own free will, 30 years ago, with the intention of 
opening a drugstore and that he has remained in that business since. 


SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM are of 
great interest. Under the direction of M. Boni the “Sanctuary and Fountain of 
Juturna” has been brought to light. On one part of the architrave of the 
Sanctuary which remains is the inscription IVTVRNAE SACRARIUM, which 
identifies it positively. Another inscription on the well-head shows that it was 
consecrated to Juturna by Marcus Barbatius Pollio, who according to Prof. 
Vaglieri “occupied the position of quaestor to Lucius Antonius in 41 B. C. and 
who was mentioned by Cicero.”—‘In front of the well is a marble altar which 
has a sculptured relief on the front, with figures of Mars and a female divinity, 
Juno or Venus. Prof. Marucchi thinks that the scene represents Juturna saying 
farewell to her brother Jurnus according to the legend of Virgil.” 

The other important discovery is that of the Fountain of Juturna, which 
was very dear to the Romans for its historic associations and the “salubrity of 
its waters.” 

“The victory of Tusculum is supposed to have been announced to the 
Romans by Castor and Pollux, who watered their horses in this spring, which 
flowed in the Forum near the slopes of the Palatine, and which the ancients 
called the fountain, or even lake, of Juturna.” The water still flows in this 
fountain, 

Among the interesting finds here is the altar which “has sculptured on its 
four sides Castor and Pollux, Jupiter with his scepter and thunderbolts, Leda and 
the swan, and a female figure, evidently a goddess who holds a long torch, very 
probably Diana Lucina.” There was also found a life size statue of Esculapius, 


a bust of Jupiter and a fine horse’s head which “must have belonged to a group 


’ 


which represented Castor and Pollux with their horses,’ 
[See Scientific American, Apr. 26, 1902.] 

THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE MOUNT OF “KASR” or the palace 
residence of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, King of Babylonia (who ruled from 604 
to 561 B. C.), promise to furnish very rich results. Already much has been done 
and the preliminary reports of the German Society for Excavation in the Far East 
are fascinating to the most casual reader. 

The throne-room of King Nebuchadnezzar is 60 feet broad and 172 feet 
long. The walls of the room, especially at the north end of the room near the 
throne, are decorated with beautifully painted stucco designs which are well pre- 
served and add greatly to our knowledge of the art of that period. The throne 
is placed at the opposite end of the room from the entrance. To the historian and 
Biblical student, this room is of the greatest interest, for it is pregnant with 
historic associations. Nebuchadnezzar’s feast celebrating the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem and the destruction of the Temple (B. C. 586), was held here, and also 

3elshazzar’s last feast when Cyrus overthrew the city and the King was slain. 
Researches have also shown that in all probability the death of Alexander the 
Great (B. C. 523) occurred in this room. 

Outside of the Palace there is a pavement 80 feet wide which has been un- 
covered for 420 feet and it is thought from the direction it takes that it extends 
for about a quarter of a mile and terminates in the southeast corner-mound of 
the ruins now being excavated. Each stone is inscribed with “I am Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon for the Procession of the great Lord Merodach, with 
blocks of stone of the mountains I have paved the street. May the Lord Merodach 
with everlasting life endow me.” Even the small breccia pieces have a somewhat 
similar inscription. On this Processional Street is the Temple of Istar called the 
“Supreme Goddess.” 


and a torso of Apollo. 











